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ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES 
ON MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 

By JOSEPH D. McGUIRE 

Moosehead lake is the largest of the many great lakes in Maine. 
Lying between the counties of Somerset and Piscataquis, it has a 
shore-line of several hundred miles, and innumerable islands vary- 
ing in size from a few square rods to hundreds of acres. There are 
two outlets to the lake, known respectively as the eastern and the 
western. The flow of water at each outlet is regulated by a dam 
provided with a sluice and numerous gates that may be raised or 
lowered at will. The water below the outlets forms the source of 
Kennebec river. The eastern outlet of Moosehead is much the 
larger, and throCigh it the winter's cut of logs from the wooded 
shores is sluiced as soon as the ice disappears in the spring, and 
is floated down the Kennebec to the sawmills and pulpmills two 
hundred miles below. The timber thus handled during the last 
season exceeded eighty million feet, board measure. 

The territory under discussion has been from time immemorial 
the home apparently of Abnaki tribes. The name Abnaki was used 
by the English and French of the colonial period to designate a 
confederacy centering in the present state of Maine, and was used 
by the Algonquian tribes to include all those of their own stock 
resident on the Atlantic seaboard, more particularly the Abnaki in 
the north and the Delawares in the south. 

It has been supposed by some that the Abnaki were originally 
residents of Canada ; but this is an error, as indicated by the name 
itself, which signifies '' country of the east,'' or, as a tribal appella- 
tion, ''easterners." According to Maurault^ the Abnaki called 
Moosehead lake Mousinibes, or, according to the English, *' Moose 
lake." The ending -es in all Algonquian dialects signifies 'small,' 
' little,' and would therefore indicate that the definition of Mousinibes 
is ' little lake of the moose,' possibly referring to Indian pond, lower 

' Histoire des Abenakis, 1 866. 
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down the Kennebec. In the Jesuit Relation of 1647, Lalemant 
says, speaking of the Abnaki : " At the beginning of the year, 
when these good people were preparing themselves for their great 
hunt. . . So there they were in the field ; they ascend eight or ten 
days' journey along the river of Kinibeki. They enter a great lake, 
where they appoint their rendezvous after their hunt. Having sep- 
arated into several bands, they declared war on the deer, the elk, 
the beaver, and other wild beast." ^ Though this reference may be 
to Moosehead lake, the name does not occur in the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, nor does it appear on Champlain's map of 1632 or indeed on 
maps as late as 1750. 

At a later period the term Abnaki was employed, in a still more 
restricted sense, to designate the natives along the Kennebec. The 
word Kennebec signifies " at the long water," and might apply with 
equal force to the lake, to the Kennebec or the Penobscot, or in 
fact to any of several lakes in this immediate region. 

The upper part of the Kennebec has a very rapid current ; in 
fact it may be described as torrential, for it would be a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to navigate it with an Indian birchbark canoe. 
Its waters are so clear that one may readily distinguish bowlders 
from broken stones lying on its bed ; the contrast between the light 
yellow, often approaching white, of the rhyolite, and the somber 
hue of the much more numerous primary rocks is remarkable ; yet 
neither in the bed of the stream nor in or on its banks were imple- 
ments of any description found, though they were abundant along 
the shores of the lake. 

A short portage from the upper end of the lake brings one to 
the Penobscot river, the difference in elevation between the lake and 
the river being slight. The Penobscot tribe formed a part of the 
Abnaki confederacy. Its name, according to Vetromile, is derived 
from Pannawanbskeky meaning ' it forks on the white rocks '; or from 
Penaubsket, 'it flows over rocks.' This tribe was probably the 
most populous of the Abnaki confederacy, and was closely related 
in language and customs to the Norridgewock who lived on the 
Kennebec. A band of the Penobscot formerly lived on Moosehead 
lake, for which reason they were known as Moosehead Lake Indians. 

"^ Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents y vol. xxxi, pp. 194-95. 
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Another short portage from upper Penobscot river brings one 
into the Allegash, down which a canoe may be floated into the St 
John, where, according to Maurault ^nd the earlier maps, there 
lived a tribe known to the French as ** Etchemins," another Abnaki 
group. On Owen's map of 1750 there is no indication of Moose- 
head lake, though the Etchemin are located beyond the headwaters 
of the two great rivers of Maine. On this map the name is spelled 
** Flechemins," as if to signify that these people were arrow-makers 
par excellence ; the spelling however is evidently a misprint. Imple- 
ments made from the rhyolite of Mt Kineo at Moosehead lake are 
said to be found as far north as St John, New Brunswick. Near 
the mouth of the Penobscot and on the shore at Castine, as well as in 
the shell -heaps near by, implements of dark green rhyolite are 
found, and also bowlders of drift material of apparently the same 
mineral, weighing in some cases as much as a ton or more. 

Mr C. C. Willoughby, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has located and described ^ four aboriginal workshops ex- 
isting in the talus of Mt Kineo, where implements have been made. 
He refers also to the finding of implements of the same material on 
all the camp-sites and in all the shell-heaps examined by him in the 
state, as well as in the graves which he examined in Hancock 
county. Mr Willoughby found no evidences of quarrying in the 
mass of the mountain, all indications pointing to the talus at Mt 
Kineo as the great source of the material for implement-making. 
Although erratic bowlders are abundant about the shores of the 
lake, in Mr Willoughby's belief they furnished only a limited 
supply of the raw material. 

Mt Kineo rises 1700 feet above tide, and 1000 feet above the 
lake. The whole mass appears to be composed of a felsitic rhyo- 
lite, erratic bowlders of which are widely distributed throughout 
Maine, New Brunswick, and even beyond. The name Kineo sig- 
nifies * great eagle ' in the Abnaki language, probably from some 
fancied resemblance of the mountain itself, or of some part of it, to 
the bald eagle. On the southern side the mountain is about a mile 
in length, and has a talus from two hundred to three hundred feet 
in width, the slope of which is composed of small fragments \x)X.^r- 

^ America?! Naturalist, Mar., 1901, pp. 4213-216, with three plates. 
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mixed with larger masses of the rock that have fallen from above. 
On the precipitous southern side of the mountain are seen numerous 
bald patches of the rhyolite in places where the cliff is too precipitous 
to support vegetation or where the frost has loosened the stone. 
The distance from the outlet to Mt Kineo is nine miles in an air line. 

A visit extending over two months during last spring and sum- 
mer, at the eastern outlet, offered unusual opportunities for archeo- 
logical investigation of local conditions, owing to an exceptional 
period of drought. 

During the latter part of May and in early June the water of the 
lake was at an unusually high stage, no beach being anywhere vis- 
ible ; in August and September, however, owing to the lack of rain- 
fall, the depth of w^ater was lowered as much as an inch a day. 
Due to the very gradual shelving of the bed of the lake, a rocky 
beach developed and finally attained an average width of a hundred 
feet or more. On the beach and in the immediately adjacent water 
numerous aboriginal stone implements in various stages of develop- 
ment were found. Of four hundred specimens picked up, all but 
four are of rhyolite ; associated with these were numerous frac- 
tured pieces, as well as bowlders, many of which latter had 
been purposely broken in order to test their suitability for pro- 
ducing spalls for subsequent flaking into implements. The rhyolite 
bowlders are generally of small size when compared with the bowlders 
of primary rocks, which occur in infinitely greater numbers, the 
former weighing tens and the latter hundreds of pounds. 

The color of the rhyolite in the bed-rock is dark green, but 
along the shores of the lake and in the Kennebec river it has weath- 
ered until it is almost white. In a number of cases implements 
taken from the water were light yellow on their upper surface, 
whereas the under-side was light gray or green, as though they 
had lain unmoved for centuries. The numbers of rhyolite bowlders 
lying along the beach would indicate that erratic blocks have been 
more extensively employed for implement-making than has been 
supposed. 

The specimen- yielding area is limited to a few hundred yards 
along the lake shore, beginning a hundred yards from the dam on 
both sides of the outlet ; and to less than fifty yards of beach at 
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Squaw point, a mile from the outlet. The uniformity in material 
and workmanship being similar, the collection is treated as homo- 
geneous. 

On the beach southeast of the Outlet Hotel, and two hundred 
yards from the point where most of the implements were found on 
that side of the lake, and away from other pieces of the rhyohte, a 
cache of twenty-nine pieces was unearthed, the specimens ranging 
in color from almost white to a dark gray. The lighter color being 
uppermost, it appears likely that the weathering is due to light 
rather than to chemical action of the water. 

Practically all these specimens exhibit more or less artificial 
work. The largest one in the cache is of the type shown in figure 
I of the accompanying plate, measuring about seven inches in ex- 
treme length. The cache was situated within a natural circje of 
bowlders, and could have been found readily by the owner who 
had piled the implements so neatly one upon another. 

A single spearpoint in two pieces was found upon a rock at 
Squaw brook, with the refuse chips from its manufacture lying on 
the ground below. 

Figures i, 3, and 6, of plate xxxiii, and figure 1 1 of plate xxxiv, 
represent specimens belonging to the well-known lanceolate type, 
probably better known to some as the *' cache " type. Of these, one 
hundred and five were found, ranging in length from 7^ in. to i J^ 
in., and in width from 4^ in. to i^ in., with a thickness of from 

I ^ in. to i^ in. Twenty of these specimens, all entire, were found 
within a space of fifty yards on the eastern side of Squaw point, 
near a huge bowlder, through which runs a vein of quartz, that to 
an Indian might well suggest an idol to which offerings should be 
made. A single broken spearpoint was found here, and it is said 
that an ax and a gouge, as well as arrowheads, were also picked 
up years ago. 

Certain of the characteristics of the type illustrated connect 
them apparently with the so-called *' turtlebacks," although figure 

I I is a perfect specimen of the type commonly known as '' cache 
implements/' and which in the Middle States are often found in 
numbers together. A similar implement on the Pacific coast is 
found hafted. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., IO-36. 
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Of the objects found at Squaw point, that represented by figure 
6 is most typical. The objects from this particular locality were, 
as a rule, somewhat water- worn. 

Figure 9 illustrates one of ten hammer-stones, which range in 
shape from spheroidal to discoidal. The illustration shows one of 
the latter type. The texture of the material renders these imple- 
ments admirably suited to the battering of other stones. They 
vary in their greater diameter from 53^ in. to i ^ in. 

Figure 4 represents the ** turtleback '' type, of which sixty-eight 
specimens were collected, ranging in greater diameter from 4^ in. to 
2}^ in., and having an average thickness of i ^ in. Some of the 
specimens are flat at base, while others are convex on both sides. In 
the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass., there are four specimens 
of this type, measuring ten inches or more in length, that were found 
in one of the workshops in the talus of the mountain. 

Figure 2 shows a specimen that appears to be sui generis, hav- 
ing been originally flaked, or chipped into form, and subsequently 
hammered for hafting, as the two notches and the face of the illus- 
tration indicate. The part that may be designated the blade seems 
to have been intended for use as a hammer rather than for any other 
purpose. Its length is 5 ^ in., its width 3 ^ in., and the thickness i ^ 
in. Two other objects, somewhat similar but without the grooves, 
were found. The specimen shown in figure 12 was found under a 
stone with that represented by figure 2, on a house site above high- 
water mark. Both appeared to have been hidden as if to be again 
used. Under the same stone was also a pile of small spalls, or chips, 
— refuse from implement-making. The object illustrated (fig. 12), 
which appears to be unlike any implement known elsewhere, is made 
from a schistose mineral, and is the only specimen that appears to 
have been entirely shaped by hammering. It fits the hand comfort- 
ably, and may have been employed as an awl for enlarging holes in 
leather. The object is 5^ in. long, and 2y^ in. in maximum 
thickness. 

Figure 5 illustrates an object of problematical use ; it can 
scarcely be called either a turtleback or a core. It is flat at both 
bottom and top, is chipped around the sides, and appears to have 
been used possibly as an anvil, or a lap-stone, as it was found close to 
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a pile of chips, and has a slight roughening on the upper surface as 
though stone had been chipped on it; but this is mere surmise. It 
has a maximum diameter of SH i^v ^^^ is i^ in. in thickness. 

Figure 7 represents one of a hundred similar specimens, the 
largest averaging 4^ in. in length and 3^ in. in width ; some are 
not more than j^ in. thick. This type may be classed as knives, 
or flakes with cutting edges, and although most of them have been 
undoubtedly artificially worked, some show no evidence of artificial 
flaking or chipping. 

Figure 8 exhibits a singular specimen, triangular in cross-section, 
in which a natural form has been helped out by delicate flaking 
along one of its three facets. This object is 4^ in. long, and i ^ 
in. in maximum width ; the point is as sharp as a needle. This 
implement reminds one of certain bayonet-pointed objects of slate 
found at Ellsworth, Maine. 

Figures 10, 13-18, and 22 are illustrative of the projectile 
points which range in length from i in. to 5 ^ in. They present 
no unusual features, but they exhibit the character of the Kineo 
rhyolite, which appears to lend itself to more varied artificial fracture 
than that of almost any of the great quarries of the continent. 

Figure 19 illustrates one of twelve scrapers found, a single 
specimen of which is of quartz. They vary in length from i j4 in. 
to 3^ in., and in width from less than i in. to i ^ in. 

Among the stones scattered on the beach, quartz is not uncom- 
mon, but it is usually in broken, angular pieces, and of a texture 
unsuited to artificial fracturing. On house sites there were found 
several small pebbles of white quartz, similar to the polishing 
and gaming pebbles of Indians of to-day. 

The implements herein referred to vary in color from the natural 
dark green of the freshly fractured stone to chocolate color shading 
into light gray, light cream, or yellow. The weathering depending 
apparently on the period of the exposure, in broken objects, where 
both pieces were found, the fracture shows that the weathering had 
penetrated in certain cases to the depth of half an inch. 

A number of specimens preserved exhibit the varying character 
of the rhyolite in its natural cleavage, which ranges from smooth 
flat plates to pieces having convex or concave blades, and others 
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with straight edges, turning, in certain instances, from straight to 
an angle of thirty degrees, all with sharp blades. Whether the 
remains found were the implements of a sedentary people is a ques- 
tion. The region of the lake must always have been a paradise for 
fisherman and hunter, as lake and brook trout are still to be found 
in abundance, in addition to moose, caribou, deer, bear, bobcats, 
beaver, and otter. 

Figure 121 illustrates a natural concretion, totally unlike any- 
thing observed on the beach. The only indication of artificial work 
appears on the upper end of the specimen, where the top appears 

to have been artificially exca- 
vated to the depth of ^V ^^-^ ^^ 
w^hich are cut or scratched a 
number of straight lines. This 
object belongs to a class that has 
been encountered by most arche- 
ologists throughout the country. 
They are still in use among the 
Pueblos, and have been found in 
pueblo ruins of the Southwest, 
in the mounds of the Mississippi 
drainage, and in shell-heaps of 
eastern United States. Such ob- 
jects were sometimes the per- 
sonal fetishes of their owners, and 
served either for protecting them 
from harm or for bringing good 
fortune in the hunt or in war. 
Such fetishes were sometimes 
painted to strengthen some fan- 
cied resemblance to the owner's 
tutelary, or were otherwise 
marked by adding a mouth, an 
eye, or other feature. Schoolcraft describes certain " image stones '* 
which *^the native tribes who occupy the borders of the great lakes 
are very ingenious in converting to the uses of superstition, such 
masses of loose rock or boulder stones as have been fretted by the 




Fig. 121. — Natural concretion with arti- 
ficial markings in depression at top. 
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action of water into shapes resembling the trunks of human bodies, 
or other organic forms. There appears, at all times, to have been 
a ready disposition to turn such masses of rude natural sculpture, 
so to call them, to an idolatrous use." Of these figures Schoolcraft 
illustrates five specimens.^ 

Lalemant, referring to Dreuillettes' conversion of the Abnaki on 
the Kennebec, in the Jesuit Relation of 1647 says that one of tlie 
evidences that the Father obtained was that the Indians '* should 
throw away their manitou, or demons, or fantastic charms. There 
are few young men among the savages/* he says, " who have not 
some stone, or other thing which they keep as a dependence upon 
the Demon, in order to be happy in the hunt, or in play, or in 
war. . . . Those who had some of these charms, or manitous, drew 
them from their pouches ; some cast them away, others brought 
them to the Father."^ 

Washington, D. C. 



^ The Lndian in his Wigwam^ p. 290, 1 848. 

"^Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents y vol. XXXI, pp. 183-95. 



